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AS OTHERS SEE US 


We thank those of our readers who have favoured us with 
replies to the question asked in March BLACKFRIARS, especially 
the correspondent who complained that there was not enough 
‘ginger’ in the Editorial Notes. Limited space prevents the 
publication of all the letters received. Here are two. We take 
no responsibility for the views expressed.—EDiTor. 


I 


‘In your March editorial you ask why there is so 
little support in England for the Catholic Press. I 
write to tell you, with discreet brevity, what I, and a 
few friends, think about this question. We think the 
Catholic Press is controlled, more than it should be, 
by the kind of people who in days gone by said that 
Newman was ‘“‘troppo irreverente’’ (cf. Abbot 
Butler’s Life of Bishop Ullathorne), Far too much 
attention is paid to the alleged sensitiveness of ‘‘ pious 
ears.’ The news is invariably edifying. All our 
geese are swans. Most of our Press is tied to epis- 
copal apron strings. To restore virility we want more 
of the spirit of McDonald of Maynooth and less of the 
spirit of Manning and Talbot.’ 

M.V.H. 


II 


‘Your question, “‘ Is BLACKFRIARS worth support- 
ing?’’ stirs the ocean! Emphatically yes, it is worth 
supporting as a journal that steers a course between 
the ponderous review on the one hand and the equally 
unreadable ‘‘ schoolgirl essays’? on the other. But 
the reply inevitably provokes the query, ‘‘ Then why 
is it not supported more generously ?”’ 

‘I would say that one reason is that it is not suffi- 
ciently well known; but a far more serious cause lies 
in the fact that the average English Catholic is not 
educated up to a proper appreciation of the importance 
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of a robust press, and for this I believe the Catholic 
press is itself largely to blame; there is a dearth of 
reading for the ordinary man between the highbrow 
reviews with their ‘‘ weighty pronouncements’’ and 
the literature that comes dangerously near the 
‘“‘twaddle’’ of Dr. McDonald’s American critic. 

‘I read your editorial on Sunday afternoon after 
having listened that morning to the Holy Father’s 
encyclical letter on the institution of the new feast of 
the Kingship of Christ, and when I set myself to the 
consideration of the problem, certain passages in the 
encyclical seemed to be peculiarly applicable. 

“Why is not the Catholic press supported as it 
should be? Why is the Pope instituting a “‘feast’’ of 
the Kingship of Christ? 

‘A feast is essentially of the people, it appeals to 
the masses, it is not above their heads nor is it outside 
their ordinary sympathies; and so, in order to bring to 
the people a keener appreciation of the kingship of 
Christ the Pope institutes a people’s feast, for, to 
quote the encyclical, “‘ people are instructed in the 
truths of faith and brought to appreciate the inner joys 
of religion far more effectually by the annual celebra- 
tion of our sacred mysteries than by any pronounce- 
ment, however weighty, of the teaching of the Church. 
Such pronouncements usually reach only a few and the 
more learned among the faithful; feasts reach them 
all.’’ 

“If the Catholic press is to be properly supported, 
it must get at the people in a similar way, by giving 
them a feast that all can enjoy. At present much of 
the matter in our journals partakes of the epicurean 
banquet; “‘it reaches only a few and the more learned 
of the faithful ’’—it does not carry the popular appeal 
of the ‘‘ feast.’’ 

‘It is an irritating reflection that two and a half 
million Catholics in English do not support a larger 
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press, for if every Catholic now purchasing an ordinary 
daily newspaper were to put himself on his honour that 
alone would ensure the success of even such a venture 
as a Catholic ‘‘daily.’’ And if every Catholic with 
an income of £5 a week were to subscribe a shilling a 
month, there would be no doubt about the support 
available for a virile monthly. 

‘ The question of a Catholic daily is always shelved 
as soon as it is raised, but I for one will never subscribe 
to the ‘‘foredoomed to failure ’’ theory before I have 
had the opportunity of subscribing to the paper ! 

“The secular press of to-day is very largely re- 
sponsible for the conditions which have prompted the 
Pope to institute the feast of the Kingship of Christ. 
What better antidote to the ‘‘ sex, sensation and senti- 
ment’’ policy of the present day press than a “‘ daily”’ 
run on Catholic principles? And what better way of 
bringing the essential fact of Christ’s Kingship before 
the senses and heart of the man in the street than 
through his daily newspaper? 

“Can it be done? It needs but the will and the 


effort.’ 
ya OF ee oe 


THE LONELINESS OF CHRIST 


The friends of Christ stood close about the Cross 
Yet felt they turned their eyes on Him in vain— 
How could their faithful faces comfort Him 
Remote upon His pinnacle of pain? 


Despite the crowd, the thieves, the Roman guard, 
And those dumb few that tearless stood beside, 
Who dares to ponder on that loneliness 

In which He hung, and met His death, and died? 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MAYNOOTH 
PROFESSOR 


]‘ reading these reminiscences* we are reminded of 
Goldsmith’s classical criticism of a third-rate work : 
‘This book is easier to write than to read.’ But to 
enclose Dr. McDonald’s book in an epigram we should 
have to say : ‘ This book is better to read than to write.’ 
To speak our mind quite frankly, we must be allowed 
to think that of all forms of literature the Apologia pro 
vita sua, though sometimes the most literary is seldom 
the most excusable. No man is at his best when he 
is seeking to show his moral uprightness or his intellec- 
tual consistency. The pharisee reminds us that our 
best apology before the ultimate tribunal of God is: 
‘Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.’ And the wise man 
was never wiser than when reminding us that our claim 
to intellectual consistency should be tempered by the 
conviction that ‘the number of fools is infinite.’ 

But whilst we should have counselled the Professor 
of Maynooth not to write his so-called Reminiscences, 
we cannot counsel his fellow Catholics, and especially 
his fellow priests, not to read what he has written. It 
need hardly be said that a book so hot from the heart of 
a Celt fighting for intellectual freedom must be read 
with discrimination. Dr. McDonald’s bringing-up 
was So provincial that he does not recognise how often 
his se@va indignatio is over little more than the politics 
of the village pump. Even the O’ Hickey case, which 
might seem to centre round the fate of a dead or a 
dying language, almost dwindles down to a melodrama 
on an income of, say, £400 or £500 a year. Again, 


*REMINISCENCES OF A MAYNOOTH PROFESSOR. By Walter 
McDonald, D.D. [Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment 
1888-1920]. Edited by Denis Gwynn. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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we have hardly the heart to count the number of pages 
allotted to the minutig of the quarrel over his book on 
Motion; in other words, over a view of physical move- 
ment and matter which I suppose we must now call 
mid-Victorian. We should have been spared many of 
the dull, unreadable pages of this self-defence if only 
the Maynooth of those days could have realised that 
on matters intellectual it received the daily post twelve 
hours late. 


In saying this we do not mean to belittle 
the atmosphere of the Curragh neighbourhood. Far 
from it. We are not of those who think that the begin- 
ning of wisdom is to read the morning press. But if 
the mind of this Maynooth Professor had its limits, 
one of those limits was an overwhelming hunger and 
thirst to know that ‘new thing’ which had just 
appeared in the realm of printed matter. 


All this evidence that we should have been right in 
discouraging the publication and even the writing of 
these reminiscences must not be taken as proof that a 
book which should not have been written should not 
be read. The truths unveiled in an outburst of anger 
between friends are not good for the speaker to say, 
but are not ill for the hearer to hear. Indeed, if there 
is humility on both sides the friendship instead of 
being snapped may be welded still firmer by the un- 
controlled hammer-blows of anger. For this reason 
we are deeply concerned to show that these cries of 
the heart from St. Patrick’s Maynooth may be as his- 
toric as the ‘ Cry of the Irish,’ which fifteen centuries 
before called the runaway slave back to be apostle 
of the land which had made him a slave. No part of 
the Church should fail to take to heart the lesson of 
these words, wrung from McDonald by the thought of 
the welcome given to the books he had written in his 
love of the ‘ Pillar and the Ground of Truth.’ 
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‘ They were the best years of my poor life, too ; which, 
however conceitedly and foolishly, I dedicated honestly in 
the service of Theology and the Church. How many a 
rough, honest, poor fellow—the Dobbins of life—has served 
and worshipped a mistress for years and years, living on 
a smile now and then; and content to wear away his life— 
ever so many lives—in her service, if only she will allow 
him to serve her, even without the reward of a smile! The 
service itself is ample reward ; cui servire regnare est. But 
how much more than crown and sceptre it would be if one 
heard her say occasionally : Well done ! thou good and faith- 
ful, or if she gave one some badge to wear in token of being 
recognised as hers. 

‘Such rewards are for others; my best service she 
regards as disservice; so that, like another theologian of 
our time—parvum componere magnis—I stand in the 
market place all day idle. And yet the pen I am not allowed 
to use in the service of my mistress would perhaps be 
welcomed heartily and rewarded handsomely by her enemies. 
So that one has at least the consolation of reflecting some- 
times on the sacrifice which one is privileged to make, if not 
in her service, then for her sake.’ [pp. 10, 11.] 


The truth in this tragic weakness of autobiography 
should never be forgotten; if the Commonwealth of 
the Church is to be the first aim of all the rank and file 
of the Church. 


By the present writer this truth can never be for- 
gotten, because it associates even historically his two 
fellow priests and fellow countrymen, Walter 
McDonald and George Tyrrell. The only time I met 
the former was shortly after Tyrrell had withdrawn 
from communion with the Holy See. My mind and 
heart had been greatly stirred—indeed, I should say 
thrilled—by a criticism which McDonald had written 
on Tyrrell’s position. I cannot now recall either the 
whereabouts or the substance of what he wrote. But 
I cannot forget with what brotherly love he pleaded 
with Tyrrell not to cast himself away from the Ark of 
Truth—the visible Church which Jesus had formed 
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under the leadership of the successor of St. Peter. I 
was glad that, once before I died, my own beloved 
country, which was giving me the sad example of 
intelligence in revolt was also giving me the example 
of one who knew that ‘a reproof availeth more with a 
wise man than a hundred stripes with a fool. ... The 
learning of man is known by his patience; and his 
glory is to pass over wrongs’ Pew. xvii, 10; xix, 11]. 
There was just one man in Europe who could ask 
Tyrrell, as a brother might ask a brother, to rise above 
himself by hearkening to the call of Alma Mater 
Ecclesia, into the serene redemptive and enfranchis- 
ing air of obedience. This man, a fellow priest and 
fellow Irishman, pleaded with Tyrrell as Lacordaire 
pleaded with de Lammenais. And when I visited St. 
Patrick’s in untold pilgrimage to this brother priest 
of the great Church founded by St. Patrick I found 
him keeping the black fast, for it was the holy season 
of Lent! God rest his strong Gaelic soul. 

For such a soul and such an intelligence to be 
born where and when he was born was to invite 
struggle and pain. The tragedy of his life was that 
with the instinct for the best he was destined to live 
mostly with a compromise. This passionate lover of 
Truth was daily galled by the party of ‘ Safety First.’ 
Yet he never really outlived the intellectual under- 
feeding of his youth. All his life long he suffered for 
not having been breast-fed by truth herself. He was 
given to the tender mercies of a nurse and the mental 
food substitutes of text-books. One of the most tragic 
incidents of his life, and commentaries on his time is 
in this laconic line, describing his preparation for the 
concursus which won for him a chair of Theology at 
Maynooth. ‘I worked away on Moral Theology 
almost exclusively, confining myself to Fr. Gury’s 
Compendium, out of which the questions were to be 
taken’ [pp. 80, 81]. It is almost incredible that 
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Theology could have fallen to such a state of degrada- 
tion. Especially incredible is it in the case of Moral 
Theology, a majestic science which had been created 
by St. Thomas’s masterpiece, the Pars Secunda of the 
Summa Theologica, No wonder that poor McDonald’s 
life was so largely a fretful suicidal dashing of his mind 
and energy against iron bars of ignorance. 

F ew pages of this book lack all trace of the principle 
that high heroic virtue is often compatible with some 
lesser failing, which we cannot raise to the rank of a 
vice. Newman, St. Jerome and perhaps St. Paul are 
examples of a heroic humility which is patient and 
careless of its own vanity. Dr. McDonald’s traces 
of vanity might befool the casual into ignoring the 
man’s profound humility and obedience. By the mis- 
fortune of his starved education he felt himself a 
lonely pioneer in ways of theological thinking. It 
would have reassured him to know that, though here 
and there he stumbled in his walk, yet were his feet 
on the high road of the ‘bearded counsellors’ of 
thought. That such a fearless, incorruptible lover of 
truth stood where others fell argues a soul built on 
heroic lines. Indeed, the years to come may so 
authenticate what he suffered in foretelling, that the 
Island of Saints may add him to the long line of 
prophets, which it has forgotten for a day and will 
remember for ages of ages. 


VincENT McNass, O.P. 
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CARLO DELCROIX IN ITALY 
The Heroism of Suffering 


T HE political movement which dominates Italy 
has found in Carlo Delcroix a literary genius whose 
fame may live with that of Mussolini. Delcroix is not 
simply a fascista: but his books in their terrible 
eloquence and beauty are the evangel of that new 
enthusiasm which gave to Italy an impulse from 
victorious war that contrasts with the disillusionment 
that has touched France and made much of England 
pro-German. Through fascismo Italy found in the 
war an inspiration, and Delcroix is the prophet of the 
salvation she has won from ardours and endurances. 
The People’s War and The Sacrifice of the Word are 
the titles of his two earlier books, and such words as 
‘Holy Sacrifice’ would do as a title for any of them. 
But the others are Dialogues with the Crowd and 
Seven Uncanonized Saints. 

The theme which Delcroix repeats with variations, 
and with an increase of mastery and power, is the praise 
of suffering. In the modern age, and most of all 
among the admirers of Mrs. Eddy, suffering, against 
which human nature revolts in any case, has been 
treated either as cowardice or a delusion. But, as 
many know, it is not a delusion. To lose one’s hand 
and one’s eye in one sudden ghastly explosion is, when 
all is said by Christian Scientists and done by medical 
Scientists, still a calamity. Faith cannot restore the 
loss. The agony is acute. That was the discovery of 
Carlo Delcroix, and the war which brought such a 
disaster to all the fervours and activities of youth can- 
not simply be accepted or dismissed. If it was simply 
and solely the horrible calamity that it was, if it led 
to the glory of victory and revival in a country, then it 
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involved some mysterious conflict, some tragic philo- 
sophical significance, some drama of the individual 
soul : and the words of Delcroix, in their sensitiveness 
and passion, are documents of his own history, of the 
life which admitted all the ghastliness of his calamity, 
and in doing so made it an inspiration. 

A young captain in the bersaglieri when he lost his 
hands and his eyes, Carlo Delcroix is now one of the 
most powerful speakers in the Chamber of Deputies, 
after the Prince of Piemonte, the most famous of 
Italy’s young men, and a writer whose prose, as the 
world is beginning to realize, is not only prose but 
literature. It would be much for any young man of 
thirty to be; it is extraordinary in one blind and 
maimed. His writings tell how it happened that, being 
a young man of no particular mark at the time of his 
disaster, he has become famous in a few years. A 
man of will and courage he must always have been, or 
he would not have turned with such disadvantages to 
make himself a doctor of law in the University of 
Siena, or aspired to wed the lovely daughter of a noble- 
man. Yet he has done both of these, because suffering 
has developed in him a greatness of which in his first 
happy days his companions never dreamed. 

This is the story he tells in his last and best book 
—Seven Uncanonized Saints (Sette Santi senza Can- 
dele). ‘I lament,’ he writes, ‘my days of sadness 
when, with my eyes full of tears, the soul never thirsted 
but was fresh and lively as a dewy meadow. Misfor- 
tune lent me her greatness, weeping opened her poesy 
to me and, in conflict with the night, my wretched 
human lot became transfigured. The anguish of the 
crashed universe, of enchained youth and vanquished 
flesh, was forgotten in the joy of the arising soul, and 
destiny itself was impotent against the will which 
changed menaces into smiles, and proscriptions into 
blessings. Every renunciation was a new wealth, 
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every wound an archway into the future : my heart was 
one of bronze, which at every blow rang louder with 
songs and prayers burning with devotion and tremb- 
ling into harmony.’ 

This is the philosophy of life which Delcroix dis- 
covered from his sorrow : pain is one with the struggle 
of life, and that pain, being the struggle with the 
powers of destruction, as Christianity showed us at the 
Crucifixion, is the mystery of the Divine nature. It 
needed God himself, he tells us, to show how noble 
suffering is, and suffering is both glorious and inevit- 
able. It is the privilege of being human. Take it 
away, and what is left to raise humanity? The writings 
of Delcroix are an impassioned comment on the moral 
that Professor Stephen Leacock drew from one of his 
humorous pictures of a life from which effort was 
eliminated. The Canadian Professor makes us laugh 
over the absurd picture of the vegetable man. In an 
eager apostrophe, the young Italian exchanges the idea 
of that absurdity for a noble reminder of what life 
really is. ‘ Man has always suffered, and always will 
suffer, and there is war every day, on every road, at 
every turn of life, in the very heart of the furnace, in 
the depths of the consciousness, war sadder and not 
less fatal than that other war which is fought with 
cannons, and in which sometimes one finds death 
sweetness. War is the synonym of life, and men’s nails 
are always more poisonous than their bayonets. .. . 
Let us leave then to the people the altar of sacrifice, 
let us not cease to fight or suffer with our eyes upon 
the stars ; life would be more vain and death more bitter 
if the altar became merely a table, and only the 
— was the reason for blood beating from the 

eart.’ 

Let us rather, he argues, realise that the fuller life 
is, so much the fuller is the power both of effort and 
of feeling. Let us suffer from fevers of desire and 
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feel how heavy is the burden of the flesh. Let us 
crave for light and truth as a man in a parched land 
thirsts for a cooling stream. In accepting the truth 
that life is a warfare, and in seeing that afflictions are 
its heroism, Delcroix found the way to deal with his 
own ghastly deprivations, and so finding the worth of 
sorrow, he learned to bless what had first driven him 
to the phrenzies of despair. And who could fail to 
see that there is blessedness in an affliction which 
developed in a young soldier the power of writing with 
so much force and beauty? 


Each of his seven uncanonized saints is one who 
has suffered a grievous affliction in the war: Luciano 
had lost his eyes, Pietro had lost his hands, Francesco 
was cut off by an injury to the spine from love in its 
consummation as generative joy, the face of Giovanni 
had been so terribly disfigured that people shuddered 
when they looked at him. We know that things of this 
kind happened in the war wherever it was fought. 
Delcroix makes clear to us what those sufferings really 
meant and mean still to many who are still among us, 
sometimes forgotten. The praise of what was sacri- 
ficed begins each of his studies, so that we shall know 
the poignant meaning of the blessings we often enjoy 
without conscious appreciation: he then turns to the 
horror of the surrender of them, and finally he points 
to the philosophy which transforms the affliction into 
a glory. 

Let us take the case of Giovanni, and see with what 
exquisite sensitiveness of appreciation he realizes the 
story of the disfigured soldier. It is only imagination 
that can make sympathy real; the imagination of 
Delcroix melts all our hearts. 


Beauty, he begins by saying, is God’s best gift to 
man, and the countenance is the expression of the 
soul; no wound, therefore, is more terrible than that 
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which deprives the soul of its power of being revealed : 
others can do the work of our hands, or even of our 
eyes. No one can do anything to remedy the loss of a 
man’s face. To be belied by one’s own aspect, to be 
eternally betrayed by the very image of oneself, to 
think and feel and give no sign of it more than a revolt- 
ing and monotonous disfigurement : that is a torment 
few have realized, a sacrifice which the soldier who 
faces fear and death calmly fails to take into his 
prospect, an ordeal of which the bravest are afraid. 
What if anyone were to say to a healthy young peasant 
like Giovanni something of this kind : ‘ You will come 
back, yes : but no one will know you, and you will not 
know yourself; you will lament and you will shudder. 
You will have your hands, but you will neither reap 
nor sow; you will have your eyes, but you will never 
look out of them with delight at what you see. 
Women will be horrified at the sight of you, 
and children will flee from your caresses, and 
you will cry for the night when you neither will see 
nor will be seen. No one will accuse you, but you 
will be condemned: no one will proscribe you, 
but you will be an exile. All will look upon you 
and you will feel yourself a stranger, all will love you 
and you will feel yourself deserted. - You will indeed 
return to your home, but all will mourn for you, and 
= mother herself will weep for you as one who is 
ead.’ 

Giovanni had loved, had loved as a healthy young 
peasant would love : humbly but not without violence, 
with the love of all his soul and all his blood. His 
grace and vigour were full of promises and invitations : 
his youth of desires and chastity gave even his body 
the mystery of his ardours and his longings. Love and 
youth had consecrated his lodging to life as though it 
were a chapel prepared for a first communion. Every 
heart-beat was a discovery, every accent a confession. 
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The hut in which he slept was set on fire by a bomb, 
and from the burning rafters one fell which set his 
hair on fire, and burnt away the flesh of his face. 

It is the pains of fire by which man images his 
eternal castigation by God. It burns into the very 
fibres of his flesh and annihilates the trace of form. 

He returned home a man of bandages : his family 
could not reach through them to kiss him: they be- 
lieved that beneath them there still remained a 
countenance. But the cure was worse than the disease, 
and he sorrowed when his eyes opened. Mirrors had 
been removed from the house, but he found his image 
in a pool where he used to lead the flocks to drink. It 
was a mask, covered with bleeding scars, formless and 
expressionless, as though contracted in a spasm. 

And he had all his senses, all his strength. But 
every look of compassion was like a fresh blow. And 
his mother who knew him as she had borne him, whole 
and beautiful, lit a candle before his picture as one 
who had passed away. He had lost the most imme- 
= means of expression; the image of his life was 
a lie. 

One summer evening, between the fireflies and the 
stars, he saw the crucifix, and it spoke to him with a 
message brighter than the lights upon the altar: ‘ If 
you wish to be understood, speak to the soul of the 
sufferer; if you wish to be taken in, knock at the door 
of those who love. The treasyre which the rich have 
denied will be offered by a beggar; the mercy which 
you have asked in vain from the triumphant will be 
given freely by the vanquished.’ 

He went to the refuge of the blind: they knew his 
voice and heard that it was sweet: their eyes saw 
behind the hideous mask to the soul of the man, and 
their blindness gave him a beauty no fire could destroy, 
no time could change. He had his Epiphany. It had 
led him not by a bright star to the cradle of the 
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Redeemer, but by the deadly shadow of His passion 
and cross to the heavens of His resurrection. 

So it was with Giovanni: like Luciano, Pietro and 
Francesco, he had discovered a nobler blessedness 
through pain : like them he had found the sufferings of 
his body negligible in comparison with the anguish of 
heart and mind in the loss of something more than a 
physical pleasure. But with the other three sufferers, 
the loss was of inward things only. Guiliano lost his 
religion, Andrea lost his hope of martial glory, and 
Massimo lost his sense of death as the crowning and 
consecration of life; he ceased to look at it as the 
gateway of eternity. But even Massimo felt that in 
accepting the utter desperation, the finality of slavery 
and sorrow was the beginning of a victory and the 
opening of an eternal freedom. Only Guiliano, who 
had lost that memory of prayer which even those 
who do not pray recall from their childhood like the 
marvel of a vanishing dream, looked from a short day 
to a lifetime of darkness. Andrea. whose life had 
known the sacred hunger which turned his soul to fire 
and his heart to bronze, found himself disabled before 
he could once face conscious danger. But his return 
to his family told him there were other things than the 
most manly of ambitions. 

Life is more mysterious than it first looks: and 
though pain is indeed the shadow thrown by the black 
form of evil, it is also the means of heroism. Ina 
life in which there was no pain there would be no effort, 
and where there was no effort, there could be no 
heroism. In solving the problem of suffering, we solve 
the problem of evil. 

There is much truth behind Mrs. Eddy’s conten- 
tions : evil is outside the scheme of things: in itself 
it does not exist. And yet between vice and virtue 
there is a contrariety. Evil then exists only in things 
which exist apart from it, as disease exists only in a 
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body which should be healthy, and it tends to reduce 
them to annihilation or at least to formlessness. It 
attacks society as artillery attacks a town, reducing it 
from order to chaos. It is just the opposite of that 
divine life which gives us the model of human life in 
its creative sacrifice, and in restoring to more than its 
original perfection the life of reason which had marred 
itself by its own guilt. For sacrifice is the armour in 
which love appears to combat evil, and in the combat 
evil shows forth the dignity of heroes. 

‘Exalted into the eternal,’ says Delcroix, ‘sorrow 
vanquishes the night.’ If we accept out lot, we realize 
our heritage as the children of redemption. We look 
back on a history of nature’s secrets being opened, 
and her powers put under the yoke. The ages are 
named after these conquests. But the world, as a 
whole, has still to know the powers and mysteries of 
the soul : when it knows them, it will recognise misfor- 
tunes as no longer fate, but providence. Not a 
contagion, not a condemnation, not a shame, suffering 
will still exist, uniting men with the sacrifice of love 
which, with unending toil and pain, drew patterns of 
eternal perfection from chaos and old night, and which 
offers men the exchange of a more perfect blessedness 
for all the failures by which they mar the order it had 
made. 

R. E. Gorpon GEorce. 
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Ae journal, with pretentions to literature 

and learning, lately held a symposium of well- 
known novelists. They were set to say whom they 
considered to be the most tragic figure in history. Says 
one of the convivials—a lady novelist : 


‘ Of course, one can hardly say which is the most tragic 
figure in history . .. lf one must be named, 1 would 
choose Girolamo Savonarola; not because of his terrific 
downfall and miserable end, but because he was misled and 
bewildered by his own spiritual impulses ; he was the dupe, 
as it were, of his own inspiration ; he came to feel that God 
had mocked him, perhaps that there was no God... . He 
was ugly, unloved, sickly, thwarted in his early passion, 
sensitive, awkward, self-conscious, uncertain of himself, of 
an unhappy bilious temperament, melancholy and nervous ; 
never in the history of the world did a poorer vessel contain 
the fire of genius. Savonarola nearly accomplished a great 
thing—the reform of the Roman Church that would have 
prevented the Reformation. He had the audacity to call 
in the King of France to quell the Pope, the abominable 
Borgia—but that king was a sickly imbecile, and though 
the cannon pointed at St. Angelo, Savonarola’s Gallic 
tool broke in his hand.’ 

‘ He lived to be forsaken, reviled, despised, to find himself 
shrinking from torture, from death, without courage, with- 
out faith, and knowing that he had accomplished nothing. 
His supreme tragedy lay not in the triumphant ferocity 
of his enemies, but in his own limitations which had ren- 


dered his effort useless. . . . Something of this tragic life 
I have tried to portray in my novel, The Carnival of 
Florence.’ 


It is a truism that the study of history is not the 
acquisition of facts, but the judging of evidence. A 
brief reference to any reliable account of Savonarola 
would have satisfied the editor of the popular journal 
that such dogmatic assertions as the above ought to 
have been ruled out of his symposium. The tragic 
figure described by the lady has no place in history. 
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She has missed the facts and misused her judgment. 
Her romantic imagination has run away with her; and 
not only with her, but with the character of a great and 
good man. 

All historians agree that Savonarola was an austere 
figure. But no historian has hitherto discovered that 
he was ‘sombre, awful and lonely.” Not even the 
ferocious ‘Arrabiati,? not even the ‘Abominable 
Borgia’ could rival the bitterness, still less the daring 
of this English lady. 

Machiavelli was not a friend of the Friar; neverthe- 
less he writes’ : ‘ of such a man one can only speak with 
reverence.” He adds that infinite numbers believed 
in him ‘ because his life, his doctrines, and the subjects 
he treated, were sufficient to inspire them with faith.’ 

No one has ever affirmed that Savonarola’s features 
were those of an Adonis, or that his speech was over 
gentle, especially in denouncing the vices of his age 
and the abuses of princes. But unless our lady 
novelist has discovered documents unknown to any- 
body else, her imagination must be accused of the 
invention that Savonarola was ugly, awkward and of 
bilious temperament. Villari after consulting the 
account of Pico della Mirandola, Burlamacchi and 
other contemporaries of the Friar, gives us a very 
different portrait.” ‘Although,’ he says, ‘his coun- 
tenance had no beauty of line, it expressed a severe 
nobility of character, while a certain melancholy smile 
endued his harsh features with so benevolent a charm 
as to inspire confidence at first sight. His manners 
were simple if uncultured; his language rough and 
unadorned. But on occasion his homely words were 
animated by a potent fervour that convinced and sub- 
dued all his hearers.’ 


1 Machiavelli, Discorsi sulla prima Deca. Bk. I, chap. xi. 
? Villari, Life of Savonarola. Bk. I, chap. i, p. 19. 
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It may be an effort to praise poor, ugly Savonarola 
to say that ‘he had the audacity to call in the King 
of France to quell the Pope.’ But such a statement is 
no better than « libel. Charles VIII, King of France, 
invaded Italy at the invitation of Ludovico the Moor, 
Duke of Milan, who promised 200,000 ducats for the 
expenses of the expedition. Pope Alexander VI actu- 
ally encouraged the French; indeed, all friends of 
liberty throughout Italy looked forward with eager- 
ness to their arrival. ‘By a strange anomaly,’ writes 
Villari, ‘the French invasion, fated to bring so many 
woes on our country, was, at that moment, positively 
desired by almost all Italians, and only opposed by 
the French.’ (Of. cit. Bk. II, chap. i.) The person 
who overcame the opposition of the French and fin- 
ally decided the King in favour of the enterprise was 
the Cardinal of St. Piero in Vincoli, the future Julius 
II. When from the pulpit Savonarola hailed King 
Charles VIII as a new Cyrus, he was simply voicing 
the hopes of all and particularly the masses. The 
King was no tool of the Friar, and although himself 
an imbecile, his barons and Generals were not; least 
of all was the great diplomat, Philippe de Comines, 
who was one of his Ambassadors. Add to all this 
that Ludovico the Moor and Alexander VI, who re- 
spectively invited and encouraged the French to pass 
the Alps, were also the greatest enemies of Girolamo 
Savonarola, and you see how far the Friar lacked 
opportunity for the ‘audacity’ with which he is now 
credited. 

It was with an opportunity for something very 
different that these incidents provided him—for that 
patriotism and political insight which made him the 
benefactor and saviour of Florence. The French 
army having beaten the Neapolitans invaded Tus- 
cany. Piero de Medici, head of the State, left 
Florence and went to parley with Charles VIII; but 
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cowed by the royal presence and terror-stricken, he 
gave way on everything. He ceded the three fort- 
resses of Sarzana, Sarzanello and Pietrasanta that had 
cost the Florentines an enormous outlay ; furthermore, 
he promised Charles 200,000 florins and permission to 
hold the fortresses of Pisa and Leghorn until the 
end of the war. The French, when putting forward 
these hard terms, were merely bluffing, and when Piero 
de Medici agreed to everything they asked for they 
laughed at him, scarcely believing their own ears.’ 
No wonder that the Florentines, maddened by this 
shameful surrender, rose in revolt, ready in their 
indignation to reconquer their liberties by violence and 
bloodshed. But they had no one to lead them. In 
their distress they flocked to the Duomo to hear the 
only man whom they could trust—Girolamo Savona- 
rola! A hasty word from him at that moment would 
have meant a general massacre; but his magnanimous 
heart could only exhort to peace and charity. So great 
was his power with the people that not a single excess 
was committed. ‘ This miracle,’ writes Villari, ‘ un- 
precedented in Florentine history, is unanimously 
attributed by the historians of the time (the italics are 
mine) to Savonarola’s beneficial ascendancy over the 
people.’ (See also ‘Storia Fiorentina’ by Guic- 
ciardini.) 


It was again to Savonarola that the rulers and citi- 
zens of Florence, the most cultured city in Europe, 
turned in their distress when they sought an Ambas- 
sador to represent them in the French Camp. At their 
request this man, ‘so awkward, nervous, uncertain of 
himself,’ presents himself before the French King 
surrounded by his generals, and addresses him (we are 
told) ‘in sonorous and almost commanding voice,’ 
successfully persuading him not only to grant honour- 


* Philipe de Comines, Memoirs, Livre vii, chap. ix. 
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able peace terms to Florence, but also to quit the 
Republic. 


And after the expulsion of the Medici and the 
departure of the French, what was Savonarola’s part 
—the man who ‘ accomplished nothing ’—in the for- 
mation of the new Government? Let Villari answer : 


‘ There was pressing danger of war: many cities subject 
to Florence were on the point of revolt... . Many of the 
citizens, there, were so confused and terrified that they 
could neither speak nor act. As the scholars were not men 
of action the people gained no help from them; men of 
action could give none, for want of practical experience 
of liberty ; but most incompetent of all were the legal men, 
who, as usual, had only one-sided views and false theories 
of State affairs. Nothing but good sense, ardent devotion 
to the public welfare, and a strong determination to achieve 
it could avail to save the people in the midst of this 
confusion. Undoubtedly, the grandest lesson taught us in 
history is that of seeing how in terrible moments such as 
these, when the world seems to be at the mercy of brute 
force, and the earth threatened with chaos ; when rank and 
power, science and wealth are alike impotent; when 
courage itself is vanquished by the unbridled audacity of the 
mob—help is only to be obtained from virtue, generous 
resolve, and unselfish love of goodness. Thus Friar Giro- 
lamo Savonarola was fated to be the Saviour of Florence.’ 
(Op. cit. Bk. II, chap. iv, p. 258.) 


Savonarola had always been extremely averse from 
taking part in politics. When compelled to do so by 
the irresistible force of events, he never for a single 
moment forgot the great laws of charity and humanity. 
‘Citizens,’ thus he addresses the Florentines in his 
VIIth Sermon on Haggai, ‘let us collect alms in every 
church for the poor in the city and outside the walls 

. . . if these should not suffice, let us take the 
Church plate and decorations, and I will be the first 
to set you the example. But, above all, pass a law 
that shops may be opened and work provided for the 
populace now idling in the streets.’ 
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When the form of the new Government was under 
consideration, it was Savonarola’s proposal that was 
accepted as the best ‘ to maintain the peace of the city.’ 
Villari who was not a Catholic and not at all prone to 
believe in visions and miracles, pays the highest tribute 
to the wisdom and prudence of Savonarola when so 
suddenly placed at the head of the State. 


‘ Indeed in studying not only the historians of the period, 
but the statements afterwards made in the political writings 
of men such as Giannotti, Guicciardini and Machiavelli 
regarding the government as it was then constituted, we 
are almost tempted to believe that a miracle had been 
wrought in Florence, when a Friar totally unversed in 
worldly matters could succeed in confounding the wise, 
redeeming his country, and establishing a new Republic. 
But, on the other hand, this seemed to confirm the old 
experience, that in great social emergencies one force alone 
is powerful to save; the pure and unselfish moral force 
of really great men : fervid earnestness for truth, firm and 
steadfast inspirations after goodness. In Savonarola all 
these elements were combined, and formed, indeed, the very 
essence of his noble character. In moments of trial what 
learning could compare with wisdom such as this? what 
prudence boast the victories and conquests such devotion 
could achieve?’ (Op. cit., Bk. II, chap. iv, p. 267.) 


Villari is acknowledged one of the best historians 
and critics amongst Savonarola’s own countrymen to- 
day. He devoted all his days to close study of the 
Friar’s life and times. For most of us his authority 
alone would be enough to dispel this latest legend of 
a man who was ‘awkward and uncertain of himself’ 
and whose ‘ limitations rendered all his efforts useless.’ 
Useless indeed! Why, after his death, when his 
enemies the ‘ Arrabbiati’ were trying to destroy even 
his memory, they were obliged in sheer despair, in 
order to save the Republic and their own skins, to 
adopt the very policy which, because he was the ack- 
nowledged author of it, had become identified with 
his name! 
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In the judgment of many people, failure disqualifies 
even heroes from praise. Such people do not repre- 
sent the conscience of the human race. Though one 
generation may stone a prophet, its descendants find 
themselves at last obliged to build him a sepulchre, 
and admit his failure as a principal cause for his 
canonization and an everlasting reminder of the fickle- 
ness of common folk. Christopher Columbus died in 
chains, and. that is now remembered to his honour. 
Joan of Arc was deserted by the comrades whom she 
led from victory to victory, abandoned by the poltroon 
of a prince whom she had crowned King, and finally 
burnt alive : but more finally still she is now acclaimed 
a saint. No one dares to say yet that the Friar’s 
mission, like the Maid’s, was given to him direct from 
heaven. But neither does any one dare to deny that 
his tragic end redounds to his own high credit, and to 
the high discredit of his contemporaries and mankind 
in general. In his day as in many another’s, Christi- 
anity and all it stands for were at a discount in public 
life. Italy was frankly pagan. The civil authorities 
were lawless and tyrannical. Ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion was widespread. Against all this Savonarola had 
to fight. His only weapons were the weapons of 
Christianity and of humanity at its best, truth, can- 
dour, fearless unselfishness, a rigid moral code, and a 
genuine love of true liberty. During this titanic fight, 
‘we find Savonarola constantly worthy of himself; 
essentially Catholic, but, at the same time, with an 
amount of moral courage and independence such as 
few have possessed either before or after his time, 
fearing nothing in the world, allowing nought to check 
his progress .... Neither does he fear the poison and 
steel of the Arrabbiati, who are threatening his life 
on all sides—in the highways, in church, and even in 
the pulpit.’ (Villari, Of. cit. Bk. III, chap. ii, p. 
409.) He may have been duped or he may not: the 
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purity of his intentions and the orthodoxy of his teach- 
ing are at least beyond all question. He was a great 
pioneer, and he suffered accordingly; but that his 
death was not in vain nor his ‘efforts useless’ was 
shown by the reforms started by the fifth Lateran 
Council and continued later by the Council of Trent. 
True, he lived to be ‘ reviled’ and ‘ despised.’ Nay 
more, at the moment of his death the Seignory of 
Florence, to its eternal infamy, surrounded him with a 
blasphemous rabble released from jail for the occasion. 
But our enemies no less than our friends discover to 
the wise what manner of men we are. Savonarola’s 
enemies were the ‘ Arrabbiati,’ the lewd and cowardly 
Piero de Medici; the assassin and forger Ludovico the 
Moor; and all the other hated tyrants and corrupt 
voluptuaries of his time. And his friends—who were 
they? Was he ever ‘unloved and forsaken’ either in 
life or death? To assert such a thing is not merely to 
belie history ; it is to reject the very material that makes 
the triumph and fall of Savonarola a suitable subject 
for a work of art. What are we to think of a novelist 
who ignores the lifelong love and devotion of the Della 
Robbia, Lorenzo di Credi, Bartolomeo della Porta, 
Pico della Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano and the great 
Michelangelo? the courage of the noble ladies who, 
disguised as serving maids, forced their way through 
the hostile crowd to the scaffold ? the flowers with which 
on each anniversary of his death loving hands strewed 
the spot where he was burnt? If Savonarola really 
lived and died ‘unloved and forsaken’ by all, why 
did the Magistrates of Florence, during the election 
that was held while he was on trial, illegally exclude a 
great number of citizens from recording their votes? 
We are told—the most serious charge of all—that 
Savonarola lived ‘to find himself shrinking from tor- 
ture, from death, without courage, without faith. . .’ 
For the sake of argument, let us admit that the trial 
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of Savonarola was legally conducted; that all his 
answers were given as recorded, that under torture he 
gave conflicting denials as to his visions and prophetic 
utterances. Let us try to forget that the Seignory of 
Florence paid a public notary to concoct falsified re- 
ports of the proceedings, and that the sentence was 
already prepared by the Commissioner Ramolino 
before he had seen or heard the accused. The fact 
remains that Savonarola suffered and died as a man 
should, and as a very Christ-like Christian. 

He was cruelly tortured on several different days in 
close succession—seven times says Burchard the papal 
protonotary. An eye-witness stated that in one day 
he beheld him suffer fourteen turns of the rack (L. 
Violi, Giornata, V1). The charges against him were 
three : religion, politics and prophecy. I waive the 
question of his replies to the last charge, and grant, 
to avoid argument, that the evidence is doubtful. But 
there is no doubt about the firm and consistent explicit- 
ness of his replies on the other two heads. Promises, 
threats, repeated tortures were useless; even in de- 
lirum his will remained firm and unshaken. When 
Alexander VI complained about the length of the 
trial, the Florentine Government excused themselves 
in the following terms : ‘ We had to do with a man of 
most enduring body and sagacious wits, who, harden- 
ing himself against torture, had involved the truth in 
a thousand obscurities, and appeared determined by 
his feigned sanctity, either to win lasting fame, in 
future ages, or to suffer incarceration and death.’ (P. 
Marchese, Scritti. Varii, doc. xxxiv). These, be it 
observed, are the words of Savonarola’s enemies. 

Full of faith in God, believing to the last in all 
that the Church teaches, with no complaints against 
the barbarities inflicted on him, Savonarola prepared 
himself to die as he had lived; courageously and in a 
true, heroic Christian spirit. When taken to the Piazza 
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where the scaffold had been raised, he was ordered to 
be unfrocked. This demand was quite unexpected ; 
nevertheless, Savonarola despoiled himself of the 
habit, saying : ‘ Holy gown, how dearly did I long to 
wear thee! Thou wert granted me by God’s grace, 
and I have ever kept thee unstained. Now I forsake 
thee not, but am bereft of thee.’ He went then before 
the Bishop of Vasona, who, unable to keep his com- 
posure while pronouncing the formula of degradation, 
instead of saying ‘I separate thee from the Church 
Militant,’ stumbled and said: ‘from the Church Mili- 
tant and Triumphant.’ Savonarola calmly set him 
right : ‘ From the Church Militant but not Triumphant 
—hoc enim tuum non est.’ He was then delivered to 
the secular arm, and humbly received the Plenary 
Indulgence from the Apostolic Commissioner. As he 
was led to the scaffold, he never for an instant lost his 
heroic calm, not even when the populace was allowed 
to assail him with vile words and viler acts. A priest, 
moved by compassion and admiration, asked him: ‘ In 
what spirit dost thou bear this martyrdom?’ He said: 
‘ The Lord hath suffered so much for me!’ He kissed 
the crucifix, and his voice was heard no more. 

This is the account given not by a novelist, but by 
the sober historian Villari. He is not unmoved, it is 
true, as he follows his hero from his prison to the 
closing scene, when his ashes were cast into the river 
Arno. The drama is much fuller and far more stirring 
than the above brief sketch suggests. But the scholar 
allows himself none of the licence which would be 
pardonable in an artist : he adheres scrupulously to the 
plain truth as recorded by contemporary witnesses and 
documents. 

The writing of history, even by dramatists and 
novelists, isa sacred duty. Even at a symposium in a 
popular journal it should be remembered that history 
is the memory of the human race, and that memory 
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stands in a far more vital relation to conscience than 
does wild imagination. It is an outrage against the 
conscience of mankind to disparage the character of 
any great and good man, whose name, instead of being 
a plaything for the frivolous, should be preserved in 
honour for the solace, encouragement and inspiration 
of all future ages. 
Henry Bucgyja, O.P. 


EASTER GARDEN 


And very early in the morning the first day of the week, they 
come to the sepulchre, the sun being now risen. . . . And they 
saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed with a white 
robe.—St. Mark’s GOSPEL. 


O words all-fresh for all things made anew! 
‘And very early’ in the rising day, 

‘The first’ to set a new week on its way, 
More holy than the last; the sun in view, 
‘Now risen,’ newly, from the shadows grey. 


A ‘young man,’ symbol of the cast-out old, 
‘Sitting’ with folded hands of peace ‘in white,’ 
New robe of grace, upon the holy ‘ right,’ 

The stone of hiding ‘very great’ unrolled 

That shut the Day-star in the twofold night! 


* * * * 
No spices bring that savour of the dead, 
Nor tears for burial; your doubting fear, 
O holy ones, who tread this garden dear, 
Forgo: the signs of death are surely shed. 
In vain you weep: no crucified is here. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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THE CHURCH AND ART 
(Continued from page 184) 


III 


What, according to the Catholic conception, is the 
relation of art to life? 


It has been said,’ and it is Catholic doctrine, that 
man is a bridge connecting the material and the 
spiritual. Both are real, both are good. God is spirit, 
man is matter and spirit. Man is therefore able to 
see, to present in material terms things spiritual and, 
conversely, though he cannot represent it, he is able 
to comprehend, though not fully, the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the material. He can show the spiritual in 
terms of matter, but he cannot show the material in 
terms of spirit. 

The art of man, though ultimately unimportant, 
for, like all material things, works of art will return 
to dust, has therefore two claims to attention. In the 
first place it is the only activity of which man is capable 
which is iz itself worth pursuing, and in the second 
it is man’s sole abiding solace in this vale of tears. 
In this age, an age noted for every sort of material 
achievement but such as can be called works of art, 
these are very controversial statements. Let us pro- 
ceed to their demonstration. The essence of Religion 
is the affirmation of absolute values. Religions may 
be good or bad, values may be true or false, but the 
affirmation of an absolute value is a religious affirma- 


* Vide Christopher Dawson, ‘The Nature and Destiny of 
Man,’ in God and the Supernatural, p. 87. Cf. also Nietzsche : 
‘ What is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal, a 
bridge leading from animal to beyond man.’ But Nietzsche 
meant a sort of moving platform and taught no proper doctrine 
of the nature of man. 
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tion. Without such affirmations there would be 
sciences, moralities, and—Royal Academies of Art, 
but there would be no religion. To affirm that such 
and such is true because it is true and for no other 
reason, or that such and such is good because it is 
good and for no other reason are religious afhrmations. 
And in the same way, to say that such and such is 
beautiful because it is beautiful and for no other reason 
is a religious affirmation. In this way it is clear how 
art, like philosophy and morals, may be a part of reli- 
gious phenomena, for art is simply the beautiful in 
practice.* 


It is understood that the Philosopher is one 
who has for his object the discovery of Truth, and 
who uses thought as the means to his end. Words, 
whether spoken and remembered, or written and pre- 
served in books, are the chief weapon or tool of 
thought. A work of philosophy may be a work of art, 
but it is not called such because beauty is but inciden- 
tal to it and is not considered by the philosopher, gua 
philosopher, though it may be by the speaker, or the 
writer or the printer. Itis understood that the Moralist 
is one who has for his object the promotion of good 
deeds and who uses the will as the means to his end. 
Action is the weapon of the will. A good deed may 
be a work of art, but it is not called such because 
beauty is but incidental to it, and is not considered 
by the doer as such. It is to be understood that an 
Artist is one who has for his object the making of 
things as well as they can be made and who uses 
intuition as the means to his end, and the material 
world, the world of sense, as his weapon. A work of 
art must be both philosophic and moral, but it is not 
called such, for truth and goodness, though essential 


“ As justice is truth in practice and prudence is goodness in 
practice. 
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to it, are not the motive of the artist, gua artist, though 
they may be that of the artist gua man or gua work- 
man. 

The Christian Philosopher is concerned to discover 
that order in things which both reason and revelation 
show him to be ¢vwe. The moralist is concerned to 
inculcate that order in things which both revelation 
and reason show him to be good. The artist is con- 
cerned to display that order in things which intuition 
- shows him to be both right avd good.’ What is a right 
order of numbers? What is a good order? What is 
an order which is both good and right? Reason and 
Revelation shows us the true or the good, but that 
quality in things which proclaims them both right and 
good at once is not perceived by reason nor declared 
in revelation. It is known by the soul immediately. 
This knowledge is hindered by ratiocination, and is im- 
patient of expression in words. Itis known by the soul 
because it is in function of the soul that it exists. The 
faculties of the soul are the intelligence and the will. 
The object of the intelligence is the true, that of the 
will is the good; but the beautiful is the object of 
both the will and the intelligence. 

By intuition Truth may be perceived and by reason 
the knowledge may be developed. By intuition good- 
ness may be perceived and by reason the knowledge of 
it developed. The beautiful is perceived by intuition 
and the knowledge of it is developed by con- 
templation.* 


° As the true act is called just, so the true thing is called 
right. E.g. ‘ a right line.’ 


* The ‘ contemplative ’ orders of monks and nuns have not 
necessarily a developed sense of beauty in particular, for the 
object of their contemplation is not specifically the good or the 
true nor that combination of good and true which is the 
beautiful, but is specifically the hypotasis of the good, the true 
and the beautiful which is God. 
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The power of intuition by which we distinguish the 
good and the bad is commonly called the conscience, 
and the word is technically applied to the perception 
of the moral order. But it is not necessarily so con- 
fined, and may well be used to connote the perception 
of the distinction of true and false and of beautiful 
and ugly. This application is useful, for it enables 
us to collate the progress of the development of the 
soul’s knowledge in all the three categories. We 
speak of the development of conscience and thereby 
generally mean the development of the moral sense. 
We may well mean also the development of the sense 
of truth and of the sense of beauty. In fact, the con- 
scientious man is not only he who considers why he 
acts, but he also who considers what it is he does and 
in what manner. By the practice of thinking critically 
the conscience and knowledge of truth are developed. 
By the practice of doing critically the conscience and 
knowledge of goodness are developed, and by the 
practice of making contemplatively the conscience and 
knowledge of beauty are developed. 

Now any theory of esthetic must necessarily in- 
clude in its scope every possible artistic activity—the 
dance no less than the song—the South sea canoe 
painting no less than the painting of portraits or of 
icons ; the bridge no less than the Cathedral ; the cash- 
box no less than the Monstrance, and the moulding 
of human society no less than the modelling of clay. 
And not only must the theory include all possible art, 
but the mind of the theorist and of his reader must be 
inclusive. There is a kind of priggishness in many 
esthetic theories which damns them. There is a ten- 
dency to make a scheme which will include only those 
things advertised as art and exclude things which do 
not happen to have received the adulation of writers 
and tourists. And the reader also is commonly a 
prig in this matter, and tests every theory of art by 
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reference to such a thing as (e.g.) the Sistine 
Madonna, thus confusing himself hopelessly ; for the 
grandeur of such a painting is not primarily artistic, 
but sentimental, and is rather a test of moral than of 
esthetic values. 

The difficulty is the result of two fundamental mis- 
understandings—namely, first, that a work of art is 
always a representation, an imitation of something 
seen or heard in nature, and that the function of the 
artist is to purvey such; and, second, that the beautiful 
is that which represents the good. The beautiful is 
indeed good, but not in function of representation. 
So accustomed have people become to thinking that 
the representation of the good is the essence of beauty, 
and that the imitation of nature is the essential business 
of the artist, that works of art which rely neither upon 
ethical charm nor upon verisimilitude have no value 
for them. The Sistine Madonna is hailed as a supreme 
work of art : the ancient painting of the Chinese simply 
as a monument to barbarism. The decadent sculpture 
of the Greeks is praised without stint; the domestic 
iron work in the South Kensington Museum is re- 

arded as a collection of curios. The President of the 

oyal Academy of Arts is feasted annually; a Lanca- ~ 
shire weaver may die in the workhouse and be be- 
lauded only if he never went ‘ on strike.’ Let us take 
these misunderstandings in order. 

1. That a work of art is essentially an imitation 
of something in nature. 

Upon the contrary, a work of art is essentially an 
original creation. Because man exists in the natural 
world everything he does must conform to natural law. 
Because he is surrounded by nature, the material 
apprehended by his senses is natural material. Nature 
and the natural world are therefore the stuff of his 
work and play. It does not follow that therefore all 
work and play is bound to be imitation of natural 
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things. It only follows that all work and play is 
bound to obey natural law. The primrose has a certain 
kind of yellow colour. It does not follow that every- 
thing made in that colour is bound to be made in 
imitation of the primrose. The full moon is appar- 
enly round. It does not follow that all round things 
are made in imitation of the moon. What does follow 
is this : that without nature we should not know colour 
or shape, and that being in nature we can only use 
the colour and shape of natural things. How we 
choose to use them is the question. And the fact that 
we can choose is the fundamental point. But nature 
is more than merely the stuff of man’s makings. She 
is also his guide, and is infallible as is the Church, by 
reason of her inerrancy. She cannot lead man wrong. 
What is called ‘ copying Nature’ in modern art is in 
fact not the copying of nature at all, but is simply 
the registration, in whatever medium, of the view of 
the registrar. A landscape painter or a portrait painter 
does not copy nature. He registers his view of a 
landscape or person, and, were his memory strong 
enough, he could do it at home. If he is not merely 
registering his view, if he is re-arranging the things 
seen to satisfy his own sense of what is good and right 
arrangement, then he is on the road to becoming or 
has become the thing called artist. But landscape 
and portrait painting are not the only arts. They are 
in themselves the least important, though inevitably 
over-estimated in godless ages. The art of the 
pattern-maker is essentially more important, for pat- 
tern is order, and order is the root of the matter. 
Nature is full of pattern but, again, no human pattern 
is necessarily an imitation of any pattern in nature. 
Fish scales make a pattern, but it does not follow that 
everything so patterned is done in imitation of fishes. 
The truth is that the intelligence is informed by 
memory and uses the information. But the shape given 
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to things and actions is subject to the human power of 
choice, to man’s free will. Man by his free will is 
capable of original creation, and a work of art is such 
by reason of its original form.’ 

Nature is an infallible guide because she is the 
work of God Himself and, for the workman, truth to 
Nature is not tested by photography or the gramo- 
phone but, as it is for the engineer, by understanding 
of and correspondence with natural law. 

This understanding and correspondence is not 
found in the work of the modern school of imitative 
painters or makers of ‘ programme’ music, but in the 
folk-song and peasant art of all times and places, and 
in the developed art of ancient races, such as the 
Chinese and Assyrians, in the art of the 12th century 
Europe and, even in our own time, in the traditional 
chant of, for example, the Carthusians and Cistercians, 
in which you have, in fact, nothing artificial or critical 
but man and God, nature and art at one. 

The imitation of nature is always popular, but this 
popularity is due to the psychology of man. The 
pleasure derived through imitation and mimicry exist 
in function of man’s brain rather than of his soul. The 
popularity of the sensuous and the imitative is readily ~ 
understood and is in itself good. But the artist has 
continually to beware of it, and to remember that it is 
in the measure that a people has lost religion that it 
demands likeness to nature. Portrait painting’ hardly 
existed before the 15th century. Such sculpture as 


* See my essay, ‘ Grammar of Aesthetics,’ wherein this point 
is discussed at greater length (BLACKFRIARS, April, 1921.) 


* Compare the great seals of Henry IV and Henry V with 
those of Edward VII and George V. The first two are identi- 
cal but for names and dates and are very admirable emblems of 
kingship; the last two are, of course, supposed to represent 
King Edward and King George, and are remarkably bad seals 
though photographically accurate as portraits. 
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that of Chartres could not be produced to-day Man’s 
worship of God has given place to man’s worship of 
himself. 

2. That the Beautiful is that which represents the 
Good. That the beautiful in art is that which repre- 
sents the good in nature. That the beautiful in nature 
is that with which man associates good. That the 
Beautiful is always a representation, and is beautiful 
in function of the lovableness of the thing represented. 

Upon the contrary : Beauty is independent of repre- 
sentation and of ethical association, and is such in 
function of its own nature. The beauty of a portrait 
painting is independent of the beauty of its subject. 
A spider is not ugly because man does not find him 
either pleasant or useful. An oak leaf is beautiful, 
but not because man associates it with good, still less 
because it is like any other thing on earth. It is 
beautiful on its own account and absolutely. 


Eric GILL. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


STABAT MATER 


Through summer twilights of his infancy 

Beneath the shadowed eaves in Nazareth 

How many nights beside His little bed 

She watched till sleep had claimed His even 
breath. 


So by that last bed of the Crucified 

Her kind maternal vigil doth she keep: 
Throughout the darkening hours she stands beside, 
Nor leaves him till His eyes are closed in sleep. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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oe Editor has courteously asked me to reply, 
and I do so with great pleasure, though in un- 
avoidable haste, since it is almost all I can do to clear 
up the term’s work before a necessary holiday. Again, 
I welcome his request that my reply should aim rather 
at construction than at destruction, if only I may be 
permitted first to deal very plainly with the two cases 
which Mr. Clayton quotes as reflecting discredit upon 
a University which has chosen me for its Lectureship 
in English. I know the requirements for a Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Historical Society, having more than 
once been asked to stand sponsor to young pupils for 
that distinction; and even if I had imagined before- 
hand that these would necessarily include a mastery of 
the niceties of our language, Mr. Clayton’s article 
would have disabused me. In my first incriminated 
sentence, he has been puzzled by a very ordinary con- 
struction; after mentioning ‘the serf’ (singular) and 
‘the negro’ (singular) I proceed to sum them up in 
the plural as ‘those simple minds.’ His second point 
is, that I blunder by speaking of a current as running 
and as creeping in the same sentence. It is plain that 
he has forgotten the proverb ‘ Sii// waters ru deep,’ 
and that he is not sufficiently familiar with our standard 
writers to realize that vu, of liquids, does not neces- 
sarily imply rapidity. But he might at least have 
consulted a good dictionary before jumping to the 
conclusion that my University has blundered in 
appointing a man whose limitations do not exactly 
coincide with his own. A dictionary, again, might 
have enabled him to understand that other phrase 
which he picks out as disgraceful in its unintelligi- 
bility : ‘ the full sociological import of marriage.” 
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I am attacked for saying that ‘ the modern labourer 
is better off, even materially, that these men [of the 
Middle Ages], and incomparably superior in social, 
political and religious liberties.” Mr. Clayton asks : 
‘Does Dr. Coulton mean ‘‘incomparably superior ”’ 
because he enjoys a liberty not possessed by the 
medieval peasant? and in what does this liberty, social, 
political and religious, consist? Vague preference 
for the undefined is largely the result of Dr. Coulton’s 
unfortunate habit of confusing the business of the 
moralist—making his own morals—with that of the 
historian, and confounding morals with manners.’ 
This extract shows so plainly the gulf between my 
point of view and Mr. Clayton’s, that I may choose 
it as a test-case. If I can show (1) that there is real 
justification for moralizing history, and (2) that the 
modern proletariat has more real freedom than the 
medieval, I shall at least have done something to clear 
up this tangle, and therefore something constructive. 

The greatest of all Roman Catholic historians in 
our language was, in the judgement not only of non- 
Catholics but even of the best-equipped Catholics, 
Lord Acton.’ In his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge 
he uttered a very solemn warning: ‘ The weight of 
opinion is against me when I exhort you never to debase 
the moral currency or to lower the standard of recti- 
tude, but to try others by the final maxim which 
governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and no 
cause to escape the undying penalty which history has 
the power to inflict on wrong.’ I have tried to act in 


1 So far as I can see, Mr. Clayton’s attack upon my words ‘ So 
little to please ’ (p. 160) rests upon a similar misunderstanding 
of an idiom common in academic English. 


21 need hardly explain that, when I spoke of Newman and 
Acton as ‘the two greatest Roman Catholic writers in the 
English language,’ the whole context shows clearly that I was 
dealing with historical writers. 
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this spirit when, in spite of a considerable weight even 
of present opinion, I decline to separate history from 
morals. Those who profess to do so are, so far as 
I have ever been able to ascertain, under a certain 
confusion of thought; they see how easy it is to 
moralize falsely, or to moralize out of due proportion; 
and from thence they jump to the conclusion that 
moralization is essentially unhistorical. Yet a person 
passing no moral judgement in his own mind upon his- 
torical events would be either devoid of moral sense, 
or little better than a machine. He may, indeed, 
conceal his moral judgement; but does he thereby help 
the public, among whom the people best worth con- 
sidering are even more interested in the moral side 
of history than in its picturesque side? Has Mr. 
Clayton never realized that Bossuet’s Histoire Uni- 
verselle, sometimes reckoned as the greatest work of 
one of the greatest Catholics, is essentially a book with 
a moral purpose? As to my ‘making my own morals,’ 
Mr. Clayton asks us to take that upon his own ifse 
dixit. I imagine my ethical code to be very nearly that 
of Bossuet ; our most important differences would seem 
off-hand to be on points which Acton also would have 
disapproved—e.g., I cannot believe that God will take 
us for good or bad according to the religious denomin- 
ation in which we died; nor can I believe that heretic- 
burning was not a sin as well as a blunder : not a mortal 
sin, no doubt, in most cases; but a sin in the sense 
that even Aquinas ought to have known better than 
to advocate it, if he had truly searched his own 
conscience and the facts of life around him. Indeed, 
I wonder whether Mr. Clayton would ever have 
objected to my moralizations if only they had fallen in 
with his own. Certainly, he would not agree with a 
distinguished scholar who protests to me privately 
against any attempt to escape from ‘the undefined’ 
by calculating, roughly, only about ten per cent. of 
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improvement in the peasant’s lot on the whole. This 
critic writes: ‘I am doubly shy of turning general 
welfare into percentages. Why not one thousand per 
cent., because you can’t be sold now-a-days, as the 
medieval peasant was?’ 

This brings me to Mr. Clayton’s second point, that 
of liberty. He asks questions which it never occurred 
to me to anticipate. I thought these things were too 
well-known now-a-days even to the least specialized of 
general readers. I did indeed emphasize one most 
important consideration, because that is sometimes 
neglected even by specialists: ‘Medieval liberty 
differs from modern in this, that it depended on 
property.’ So wrote Acton, and in the same place 
(p. 30) I quote similar pronouncements from three other 
great medievalists, of whom one certainly, and J think 
another, was a Roman Catholic. Why, then, does Mr. 
Clayton now question me in the tone of a man who 
knows the facts and has grasped them clearly, while 
his antagonist is attempting to flee from him into ‘ the 
undefined’? Acton and Guérard and Seignobos and 
Maitland have defined clearly enough; and any one 
of them, if he had been met with Mr. Clayton’s ‘I do 
not understand,’ might have answered with Dr. 
Johnson that we are bound to give reasons to our ques- 
tioner, but not to supply him with an understanding. 
The medieval serf—more than 50 per cent. of the 
population in Chaucer’s time—had neither land of his 
own nor bodily freedom. Even his private earnings 
were not his own in strict law; as a matter of fact, 
milder custom had by this time abrogated that law in 
most cases, yet we find it asserted sometimes even later 
than this, especially when churchmen were landlords. 
Not only the serf, but the ordinary freeman, lacked 
any sort of parliamentary vote; the serf might be con- 
scripted for war, yet he had no voice in that or other 
national matters, whether before or after the event. 
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His movements were restricted by almost inexorable 
rules; in most cases, it may be said that the law prac- 
tically compelled him to take up a certain job because 
it was his father’s job. He might even, in some cases, 
be compelled to marry a woman for his master’s 
pecuniary profit, or to pay a fine for refusal. Ordin- 
arily, he had no liberty to make a will. He was not 
free to get a bill of damages from the master who had 
beaten him, so long as this stopped short of death or 
maiming. In very few cases were the King’s courts 
open to him. All this unfreedom was tolerated by 
society because ‘ medieval liberty depended,’ as a rule, 
‘upon property’; and because even philosophers, like 
Aquinas, following Aristotle rather than the Bible, 
concluded that man was indeed born free, but that 
unfreedom was economically and morally justifiable. 
Now, does the modern labourer’s freedom compare 
with all this? Let me look at the rural parish I happen 
to know best, and take my readers through as much 
of it as space will permit. It is the very scattered 
village of X, nine miles from Y (about 25,000 souls), 
and six from Z (about 4,000). We begin at the 
station ; five or six employés, mostly if not all of rustic 
birth. One signalman is on the verge of forty years’ 
service and retirement; another, A, nearly as old, 
has a son also as porter. The ticket-clerk cycles in 
from five miles off, where his wife (a native of X) is a 
dress-maker. By the station is a gentleman’s house 
with about thirty acres of land and a gardener. Next, 
on the left, A’s two-storey cottage; on the right, just 
off the road, in cottages of almost medieval simplicity, 
B, a peasant with just a living wage, and C, in steady 
work. Mrs. C is very intelligent, and reads a good 
deal; one son is in a motor factory at Y, the other is 
a very junior gardener at a hall four miles off. Behind 
these comes D, a yeoman farming just enough land to 
keep himself, wife and two children at very hard work; 
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they possess, and enjoy, all kinds of music and 
speeches through an excellent wireless apparatus. 
Next, on the main road, E, gardener to F, in a cottage 
so good that he was able to lodge an airman from the 
neighbouring aerodrome during the war. He is C’s 
father; one other son is a gardener in the Midlands, 
another a cabinet-maker; one daughter at home, the 
other married to a railway-man at Y. E himself has 
been more than fifty years gardener to the Fs; he was 
the first chairman of the Parish Council ; he has moved 
from Nonconformity to Anglicanism, which means a 
Sunday walk of nearly a mile more for a rather lame 
man; if there were a Roman Catholic Church in the 
village, he or any of these others might have taken to 
that. F (to whose house we come next) is a lawyer in 
Y, son and grandson to lawyers in Y; the great- 
grandfather son of a Yorkshire yeoman, who would 
probably have been unfree in the Middle Ages, had 
come south and settled as a parson in Y. The present 
F has one brother a doctor in South Africa; another 
holds a post at Cambridge University ; the fourth was 
a lawyer in London; of the four daughters, one 
worked in Berlin and in London, and another, a de- 
voted Anglo-Catholic, is doing all kinds of voluntary 
Church-work in a far-off village. Of the maidservants 
in the F household, one is Mrs. C, another is Mrs. E, 
a third married the miller four miles off, a fourth is 
station-master’s wife near London, a fifth has a brother 
who rose from village school to University, and is now 
master at a good secondary school; a sixth lives in 
the village on her pension and her savings, with a 
sister who has also a small pension from a family in 
the distant county-town, where she had been parlour- 
maid for thirty or forty years. Next, and on the right, 
was G, village-carrier and farmer in a small way, with 
two hard-working sons and at least one daughter; he 
is now dead, and one son has succeeded. On the 
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left, H, a boy who began as an almost friendless 
village orphan, worked his way up to tax-collector, 
married into a small farm, and thus owns it now. His 
predecessor in that farm had one son, at any rate, who 
became one of the greatest cattle-dealers in this large 
agricultural county. Next we come to a whole row 
of uniform cottages, built seventy or eighty years ago, 
and not much better than medieval cottages. The in- 
habitants are not far from the border-line; but none 
to my knowledge has been in actual destitution during 
this generation. One (father to Mrs. C) was a great 
Radical in his prime, and suffered for siding with 
Joseph Arch; he was twice evicted by landlords who 
objected to his politics, and his furniture once sold for 
distress; but neighbours helped, and he has now a 
little shop, and his golden wedding was celebrated 
by the Y Liberal paper, which published a brief auto- 
biography for the occasion. On the left two scattered 
cottages, on the edge of what was once the village 
green ; not commodious, nor their inmates far above the 
living line, yet these are better fed and clothed, so far 
as we can judge, than in the days before the common 
was enclosed. Then, two or three cottages of the same 
kind down a miry lane; then, a small village inn; 
after that, half a mile to the main body of the village, 
which is grouped round the church. 

I have not consciously loaded the dice here, and 
I do not think that this village is much above the 
average. I once saw a good deal of the poor in a 
large and scattered Hertfordshire parish; there were 
two outlying ‘ Ends’ or ‘Greens,’ where things were 
certainly worse; but I do not think the main village 
differed much, except that its distance from the rail- 
way diminished chances of town employment. On the 
other hand, it had a steady connexion with the Metro- 
politan Police; some of the best and sturdiest lads 
followed on each other’s heels into that excellent ser- 
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vice. My wife’s home village, by the seaside in 
Devon, is one where every peasant can get his fill of 
work at excellent wages, and can often add very con- 
siderably to his income by letting a room or two at 
summer prices to visitors. 

This, then, is my conception of modern as distinct 
from medieval liberty. Let us take the case of E (F’s 
gardener). Six hundred years ago, he would have paid 
a fine for marrying, and a heavier fine because his wife 
was from another manor. For changing from one 
religious denomination to another he might have been 
burned; and that friend of Joseph Arch might well 
have lost not his cottage but his life. E’s children 
and grand-children would have had far less chance of 
turning to more skilled trades. His master, F, was 
himself descended from a man who, in the Middle 
Ages, would probably have been under servile dis- 
abilities ; the father of that clergyman in Y would have 
had to pray for leave to send his son to school; the 
brother of F’s maidservant would have had far less 
chance of rising to his present position. The larger 
landowners in the parish might, at the present moment, 
commit what follies they pleased without immediate 
harm to the village; indeed, there are few cottages 
which have not some little picture or piece of furniture 
which has been bought for a few pence as an unre- 
garded trifle at the sales, when these houses have 
changed ownership. But, in the Middle Ages, if the 
squire of X had been attacked by a neighbouring 
squire, the first operation would have been the plunder 
of the peasantry. If, again, the squire had wasted his 
substance and was at his wits’ end for money, his first 
thought would have been to sqeeze it (however con- 
trary to law or custom.) from his villeins. Now-a-days, 
these men have a vote for Parliament, and are learning 
how to use it. They (like ourselves) are far from 
perfect; but I do not think even Mr. Clayton could 
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have put his question in its present form if he had 
known the peasant of the late sixties and seventies 
as I remember him, before that Act of 1884, which 
finally gave a vote even to the country labourer. 

I have written just as the thoughts come into my 
head; am I thus, under pretence of construction, 
taking another fling at the medieval man? I claim to 
have as much respect for and sympathy with him as 
Mr. Clayton would have, if he were brought into 
actual contact with him. I have said more than once, 
and repeat here, that the greatness of those ages was 
less in their actual achievements than in their perpetual 
struggles. ‘Had Dr. Coulton’ (writes my critic) 
‘quoted words of complacency and self-satisfaction 
from medieval writers he might justly have said that 
things were very bad with the Church.” Then let us 
hear Maurice de Wulf, one of the most competent 
Roman Catholic historians of philosophy, who has 
lately strayed into social history also. ‘ Everywhere 
[in the thirteenth century | a sort of stable equilibrium 
prevails. Men are proud of the way in which they 
have organized human existence.’ ‘The thirteenth 
century believed that it had realized a state of stable 
equilibrium’ ; ‘their extraordinary optimism led them 
to believe that they had arrived at a state close to per- 
fection.”* There is a real half-truth in all that; indeed, 
it is wholly true of many minds; and that was what 
made them, as Mr. Clayton realizes, abhor the very 
idea of liberalism; men who think themselves close 
upon perfection are essentially intolerant of change. 
But (the other half-truth ignored by de Wulf) the 
Middle Ages were full of men struggling to become 
what later and more fortunate ages have made it 
possible to become. Not that I believe (as I am 
slanderously reported) that mechanical toys are better 

3 Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, 1922; 
pp. 18, 268. 
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than religious faith. On the contrary, if any reader 
will turn back to the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, I think he will find, in that classical defini- 
tion and exposition of faith, nothing which I have 
contradicted or even ignored at any time. What I 
do take leave to ignore is a very different conception 
of faith, which practically fits in with Swift’s famous 
definition : Orthodoxy is my doxy, and your doxy is 
heterodoxy. The Middle Ages, then, were great in 
their struggles (here, at least, I take us both to be 
agreed); but (and here I disagree probably with most 
of my present readers) they seldom came anywhere 
near to perfection in their attainments; here and there 
in literature, more often in art, but in neither did they 
equal the pagan Greeks. Even of Aquinas it was 
pointed out by his rather older contemporary Roger 
Bacon that his magnificent structure rested upon inse- 
cure foundations—a Bible often misunderstood, an 
Aristotle sometimes misunderstood, with complete 
neglect of the mathematical and physical sciences. 
And, when Mr. Clayton and other critics tell me that 
I am incapable of understanding what really went on in 
that Catholic society, I need not reply that this is the 
ordinary illusion of the femme incomprise in every age 
and place. I can refer to a very important letter 
written by Lingard, whom Mr. Clayton presses upon 
us as the model Catholic historian, to a personal friend 
concerning the state of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII. Itisin the Ushaw archives; if you were to print 
this letter here I think it might make some of your 
readers wonder whether Mr. Clayton’s entire disagree- 
ment with my books proves them to be so entirely 
wrong. 
G. G. CovutTon. 

St. JoHNn’s COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE, 
March 16th, 1926. 
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Mr. CLAYTON’S REJOINDER. 


In the March Bracxrriars I reviewed Dr. Coul- 
ton’s Medieval Village and pointed out that the title 
of the book was ‘misleading and inaccurate,’ that 
neither the middle ages nor its village was the subject 
of Dr. Coulton’s study, and that ‘a false view of vil- 
lage life’ was presented. Dr. Coulton in his reply 
does not question the truth of my statements. 

I also picked out no less than seventeen sentences 
from the book (giving in each case the page on which 
the sentence could be found) for evidence that Dr. 
Coulton is untrustworthy as a historian. 

Four of these sentences were badly phrased. Dr. 
Coulton thinks otherwise. The reader can decide. 
But the blunders and errors in the other thirteen sen- 
tences Dr. Coulton leaves unanswered. They were 
not trivial or unimportant mistakes ; they were serious 
misrepresentations. I could have made the list of 
mistakes longer, for the Medieval Village is dis- 
graced by inaccuracies. 

Since Dr. Coulton does not deny that his errors 
were exposed in the review, why does he not acknow- 
ledge that he has erred? Dr. Coulton pleads ‘un- 
avoidable haste,’ and then rides off with a detailed 
description of a particular village which he ‘ happens 
to know best,’ and compares it with a general descrip- 
tion of peasant life in the time of Chaucer. The 
comparison is worthless, as all comparisons of the 
general and particular are apt to be. It should not 
be difficult for Dr. Coulton, or any other student of 
the middle ages, to find a detailed ‘account of village 
life that would present a picture vastly different from 
the generalised view selected by Dr. Coulton. 

As to Dr. Coulton’s particular village, it cannot be 
accepted as a truthful account of English peasant life 
A.D. 1926. The village Dr. Coulton ‘knows best’ 
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is dependent on the towns, as he mentions; its in- 
habitants work on railways or are employed as gar- 
deners. Is Dr. Coulton utterly unaware of the real 
plight of rural England?—of the shamefully inade- 
quate wages of the agricultural labourer in the East- 
ern Countiés?—of the enormous and persistent de- 
crease in the acres under cultivation? Does he not 
know that the young people are everywhere turning 
away from rural England and crowding into the slums 
of the towns because they cannot get a living wage in 
the country? And they are ‘better fed and clothed,’ 
Dr. Coulton assures us, the country people to-day, 
than they were before the enclosures. Better fed! 
On the tinned foods from the village grocer than they 
were when each cottage had its own oven! If Dr. 
Coulton is really so ignorant of the conditions of rural 
life in East Anglia it would be far better were he to 
spend the next vacation nearer home instead of tak- 
ing a well earned holiday abroad. It is more shock- 
ing to be so complacently wrong about present-day 
life than to make any number of mistakes about the 
middle ages. 

Dr. Coulton defends the pernicious practice of 
using history to preach morals, and quotes Acton in 
defence. But Acton was not the better historian be- 
cause of his incurable habit of moralising, and Dr. 
Coulton (if he will pardon us for saying so) is not in 
the same street with Acton in scholarship. The mis- 
takes Dr. Coulton makes would have been impos- 
sible for Lord Acton. Dr. Coulton himself is the 
strongest argument against this mixing of morals with 
serious historical study. The editor of Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought in his eager- 
ness for the propaganda of liberal Christianity has 
obscured his own learning; he has won the reputation 
of a Protestant pamphleteer when he might have been 
honoured as the servant of truth. 
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I took the trouble to read Dr. Coulton’s book, and 
gave reasons why the author was not to be trusted. 
Dr. Coulton, it seems plain, did not read my review; 
otherwise he would not have wandered away to tell us 
about ‘the station-master’s wife near London’ and 
the ‘golden wedding of Mrs. C’s father at X.’_ For 
these things are not evidence. 

But I wish Dr. Coulton would study the history of 
the agricultural labourer in England in the nineteenth 
century. 

JosePH CLAYTON. 


AZYMEZ SINCERITATIS 


O goe my soul and worship where 
Thy Phoenix in His ashes lies 
With sorrow-sweetened love repair 
And fain heart-heavye eyes. 
And if thou have noe spice 
Nor unguent rare of price 
One thing is thine, than spikenard dear 
A gem of gems, a tear. 
Tears ne’er be out of season here 
Noe, nor in vain. 
When Magdalen let melt 
Her petall’d eyes, she felt 
Each drop was precious gain. 


A day to weep on, Jesu, this of Thine! 
On dews like these shall shine 
Our crav’d eternal Orient divine. 


(From Richard Crashaw’s Latin Epigrams.) 
Joun O’Connor. 
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Not long ago I was telling a story to a little five- 
year-old friend of mine. She listened with great 
delight till we came to the inevitable fairy, who helps 
the distracted heroine through her troubles, when ie 
interrupted with ‘ Please let the fairy be an angel!’ 
I thought of this instinctive desire of a child for angelic 
comradeship, when looking through a number of 
modern children’s books in a large bookshop lately. 
I was struck with the entire absence of a reference to 
any form of religion in the charming and artistic pro- 
ductions which are published by the hundred to amuse 
and instruct the younger children of to-day. There 
are fairies in abundance, talking flowers, singing pigs, 
intelligent carrots, but no saints, or angels, and never 
a reference, however remote, to Almighty God. 

I am not, of course, referring to the numberless 
story books by well-intentioned writers of all denomi- 
nations, which are written with a definite religious 
purpose, to convey a definite religious lesson ; many of 
these are excellent, if some are a trifle tedious; but of 
the many beautifully illustrated and charming little 
tales which find their way into any house where there 
is a child. 

These books of to-day are definitely non-moral, they 
do not pretend to do anything but amuse; in this they 
reflect the spirit of the age. Most of them are only 
negatively harmful, but it is surely a most ominous 
sign that the children of this generation are encouraged 
in their most impressionable years, to seek for recrea- 
tion in a region of thought in which God is entirely 
forgotten. 

It would be almost impossible to find a greater con- 
trast than that between the beautiful, worthless books 
of our own age, and the edifying but most depressing 
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productions which were the sole sources of amusement 
for our great-grandparents. Here there is no neglect 
of the other world, but a continued insistence on all 
its most terrifying aspects. Henry Sharpe Horsley, 
who published about 1827, seems particularly deter- 
mined to induce a serious state of mind in the children 
for whom he wrote. Take these verses on ‘ Time’ : 


‘Children should early learn for why 
They live, and that they soon must die, 
Times the preparatory state, 
We die, then meet our endless fate, 
Improve your time—! ’tis short, ’tis flying 
Improve your time, for you are dying.’ 


There is a determined gloom about these lines, and 
others like them, which makes us wonder how they 
could ever have been considered suitable for children 
of any age, and some poems on illness and death are 
even more depressing. 


‘Health and Sickness’ starts with a line or two 
laudatory of health, and then describes rapturously the 
onset of a serious illness. 


Trt st hope recedes 

Death’s minions on the carcass feeds 
Insatiate is the leach of pain. 

It racks each nerve, it drys each vein, 
The started, chiil’d dewy sweat, 

The icy drops each other greet 

The worn out frame, with fleshless tones, 
Vents sad soliloques of groans 

The shrivell’d skin—the sunken eye 
Medicine and hope alike defy, 

The victim seized—the dart will plunge, 
And death awaits the threatened lunge.’ 


This is not the only, or even the worst, example of 
a deliberate dwelling on the most awful aspects of 
Death, which must have been torture to a sensitive 
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child. ‘The Death of a Father’ delighted in such 
lines as: 


‘ The eyeballs sinking in their sockets, 
Closing, shut to ope’ no more’ 


and fairly revels in the account of the funeral, which 
follows : 


‘Oh, the sexton’s delving weapon 
Shows no pity to a child, 

Thy steel is polished with the ashes, 
Of death’s victims—oh, I’m wild!’ 


‘O, how cruel !—death has seized him, 
And the grave’s cold bosom yawns 
To receive her cold deposit.’ 


It is difficult to imagine a real child lover, as Mr. 
Horsley evidently was, considering verses like these 
suitable for children; neither the choice of subjects, 
nor the manner is happy; and though there is a good 
deal to be said for familiarising little ones with the 
sterner realities of life, while they are still too young to 
be distressed by them, it should be done most care- 
fully, and lovingly, and certainly not with the brutal 
realism in which those early writers delighted. 

However, even Mr. Horsley could not always be 
gloomy, though he was most persistently educative, 
and he could produce an excellently concise little 
moral from such a subject as ‘ The Gleaners’ : 


‘Good children all should gleaners be 
Of learning’s purest sweets, 

And never lose their time from school 
Like those who play in streets.’ 


In this and in many similar poems the author is on 
safer ground. Little children enjoy poetry and stories 
about real things, there is so much that is wonderful, 
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and new, to their inexperienced eyes, in the everyday 
facts of ordinary life, that there is no need to invent 
strange and weird creatures to amuse them. Golly- 
wogs and Gazeebas are for the d/asé adult, not for the 
innocent child, to whom every opening flower, or baby 
chicken, is a new and wonderful plaything sent straight 
from God. There is a certain very real danger, too, 
in a multiplicity of imaginary creations for the little 
ones. The small boy who told his still smaller sister 
of his discovery that ‘God is only daddy dressed up 
again’ had probably had his sense of truth rudely 
shocked by a series of disillusionments. No child is 
born a sceptic, but it is fatally easy to induce a scep- 
tical turn of mind, and many modern books are such a 
jumble of fact and fancy that there is a danger that 
the unseen Heaven will be dismissed with the unseen 
fairyland as a product of the imagination. Here at 
least our earlier writers are blameless. Excessive 
imagination cannot be laid to their charge. 

Mr. Horsley, with all the faults of taste he shows 
in the presentation of his lessons, has nevertheless a 
very real desire for the eternal welfare of the children 
for whom he writes, and he finds suitable subjects for 
his homilies everywhere, and on the virtue of charity he 
is rightly peculiarly insistent. 

There is ‘ The Blind Fiddler’ : 


‘The tunes that I attempt to play 

Are sacred ones you hear; 

I own the discord sounds I make 
Will none allure I fear, 

But soon, I hope, to tune a harp, 
And join a heavenly choir, 

James Peck will then with saints exert 
To swell heaven’s chorus higher.’ 


On hearing these touching words the children in the 
poem give him their pocket money, and the poem 
concludes with the inevitable moral : 
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‘You children should do as these did, 
Relieve the poor and blind, 

Instead of wasting pence in toys, 

A sure reward you'll find.’ 


‘The Orphans,’ with a similar lesson, is a very 
vigorous little poem. It begins with a lengthy recital 
of the misfortunes which had led two little beggars to 
their hard lot, and then describes their present difh- 
culties : 


‘ Sometimes unto the rich we go, 
And venture to the door below, 
But full fed servants often say, 
We want no matches—go away.’ 


The small hero, Peter, gives them sixpence, and 
virtue is quickly rewarded : 


‘They sighed, shook hands, and bid adieu, 
And Peter watched them while in view. 
At home he told his tale as willing, 

His father gave to him a shilling.’ 


I have quoted from one book only, but I have 
examined a good many of this period, and earlier, and 
all that I have seen are as tediously improving, and 
most of them much less entertaining in their matter. 
When a fairy tale is chosen as the medium of instruc- 
tion it is atrociously dull, and the moral scowls from 
every line. 


No one could recommend these books unreservedly 
for children, though, after all, it is their manner more 
than their matter that is at fault. The pious intentions 


of the authors are frustrated by their over-eagerness 
to instruct. 


The present-day books go to the opposite extreme; 
their manner is often excellent, their matter is, as a 
tule, entirely negligible. 
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No one would wish all books to be improving. 
Surely even the most hard-hearted educationalist 
would not remove Alice in Wonderland from the 
child’s bookshelf, but I do plead for more stories which 
have a solid foundation on which to raise the temple of 
phantasy. 

Some of George Macdonald’s children’s tales, most 
of Hans Anderson’s Fairy Stories, and all Mrs. 
Gatty’s—alas! almost forgotten— Parables from 
Nature are charming examples of literature, in which 
the children, while revelling in the enchanting land of 
imagination, are unconsciously acquiring deep spiritual 
truths. Unfortunately, none of these writers were 
Catholics, and there is a very real need for books of 
a high level written by Catholic authors for the children 
of this age. It is almost impossible to write a book 
good enough for a child, but surely, with the help of 
God, something better could be produced than the 
mass of pagan nonsense with which its wondering inno- 
cence is insulted to-day. 

Leave the children their fairy world, let them read 
about talking animals and adventurous birds; it will 
teach them a loving sympathy with all God’s creation, 
but let their hearts reach out first to the Angels and 
to the Saints, let them read of the ass and the ox that 
knelt at the crib, of the sheep that, with the shepherds, 
saw the glory in the Heavens at Bethlehem, and of 
the little dead sparrow which, though fallen to the 
ground, lies there in the loving knowledge of the 
Father of us all. 

MARGARET SWINSTEAD. 
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ABREGE DE TOUTE LA DocTRINE MYSTIQUE DE SAINT-JEAN DE LA 
Croix. Par C. H. Saint-Maximin (Var), 1925; pp. 248. 
Francs 3.50. 


This little book is a notable addition to the fascinating series 
of ‘ chefs-d’oeuvre ascétiques et mystiques,’ published under the 
discerning editorship of the Dominican Friars of Saint-Maximin, 
in which by this time all the great schools of spiritual thought 
are represented. It contains, as it professes, the whole of the 
doctrine of the great Carmelite Saint and Mystic. Nothing has 
been evaded, nothing toned down. It is a book about the 
teaching of St. John with the added safeguard that it is by 
St. John himself. His own words are used throughout. No 
minimising modern has been at work here, diluting and extenu- 
ating the robust and inexorable teaching of the Saint. It is 
an abridgment, but it is all his own. Further, the compilation 
has the advantage of being based on the late Canon Hector 
Hoornaert’s edition of the works (2nd edition; Desclée, de 
Brouwer, 1922), which is a translation of the text of the Edicién 
Critica (Toledo, 1912-1914). This text is at all events a faithful 
reproduction of existing MSS., and restores to us the deplor- 
able omissions of St. John’s first editors (1618). Englishmen 
desirous of studying St. John are particularly fortunate in the 
noble translation of the late David Lewis. It is not free from 
errors, and it needs bringing into line with the critical edition, 
but it is an admirable presentment, entirely readable, and the 
work of a born translator in love with both his languages. An 
abridgment may seem a superfluity in the face of the good 
translations in Latin, French, German, Italian, English and 
Flemish, but I cannot help thinking that the work just produced 
at the Saint-Maximin Press may prove of use even to those who 
are already imbued with the divine doctrine of the Saint. It 
is extraordinarily clear and complete, and brings us up in such 
straight square fashion against that side of his teaching which 
it is in human nature to gloss over and make less terrifying. 
There is no escape from it here. It does not allow us to try 
to believe that the Saint often cannot have meant what he said, 
that he can never have intended us to take literally the drastic 
active purifications which he enjoins, that much which he teaches 
is impossible to human nature, etc. The Abrégé, by its clarity 
and orderly sequence, will certainly help the judicious reader to 
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see that St. John has to be taken literally in all his positive 
teaching, and there most of all where his doctrine seems most 
beyond human realization. This is one of its great merits, and 
on this ground alone it deserves a special word of commendation 
and recommendation. M.C. 


Ma France Poetigue. By Francis Jammes. (Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1926.) 


To his praise be it said of Francis Jammes that he is didactic ; 
for a man must know what he teaches; and when the teacher 
is a poet the disciple approaches the confines of knowledge. 
If Jammes discourses of plants, from the cedar to the hyssop, 
he does not forget his own masters : 


O Tournefort, Linnée et Laurent de Jussieu 
dont les ombres m’accompagnaient 


In his admirable Géorgiques Chrétiennes God walks at even- 
ing in the garden, and paradise is all but reconstructed. From 
Ma France poétique we may learn some geography : where and 
what France is, to begin with; and what composes a country. 
With a thrill of hope the mind reacts to the vigorous opening 
question : Ou t’en vas-tu, la belle route? The rest of the book 
practically answers it. For the reader must feel at the end that 
he has been everywhere, has seen everything, and could shoot 
a woodcock if he had the chance. Nay, he may, moreover, very 
likely go and make a good confession and the appointed visits 
to gain his Jubilee indulgence. 

J.G. 


LE JEUNE HOMME. Par Francois Mauriac. (Hachette, 1926.) 


I do not wish to think (any more than Frangois Mauriac him- 
self) what he would have become or resembled or written had 
he not been a Catholic, but anyone inclined to speculate so 
distressingly will find in Le jeune homme all the elements of 
that problem. He will also see (and perhaps wonder) how a 
gifted and pious Frenchman can stare open-eyed at the pretty 
wrongs that liberty commits, without apparent confusion : but 
then in a bar, ‘ au Boeuf ou au Fouquet’s,’ the Catholic novelist 
(it is hard for a Catholic to be a novelist, but good for a novelist 
to be a Catholic) only shows enough well-bred interest and intel- 
ligent sympathy to win the confidence of a youth more danger- 
ously threatened by an internal foe than the majority of his 
companions. And then what a noble balm can be offered to 
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the ‘ jeune étre désespéré ’ who has grown aware of ‘ une incli- 
nation secréte dont il souffre . . . dont il sent dans sa chair se 
propager |’étouffante végétation.’ Mauriac speaks resolutely 
of the day (close at hand) when we are to be able to speak of 
everything without hypocrisy. What cannot then be done and 
hoped for those whose re-shaping, whose rising up to higher 
steps, involves ‘ the admission of things which may not conven- 
tionally be admitted?’ These words of Mr. Chesterton tempt 
me to apply to the remaking of one’s self out of the chaos of 
one’s youth so vividly impressed on Mauriac’s readers what Mr. 
Chesterton has said (in his Browning, page 188) concerning 
the mere defence of a man’s character: ‘One of the most 
practically difficult matters which arise from the code of manners 
and the conventions of life is that we cannot properly justify a 
human being because that justification would involve the admis- 
sion of things which may not conventionally be admitted.’ 
A.A. 


Orner Eyes THAN Ours. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen. 
7/6.) 

Since Father Ronald Knox loves to poke fun at dons, perhaps 
he will not mind our quoting the don who said that he considered 
Father Knox, Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc the three greatest 
entertainers of the day. There is probably as much truth in the 
view as there is in Father Knox’s genial caricatures of dons. 
Anyhow, this latest literary squib is as entertaining as anything 
Father Knox has yet written: he maintains his reputation for 
impish leg-pulling, and shows that he has lost none of his under- 
graduate zest for a ‘ rag.’ But there is seriousness beneath his 
burlesque. He makes game of modern spiritualism, and shows 
the absurdity of those who take it too seriously. The practical 
joke he played not long ago on the wireless has not yet been 
forgotten (nor forgiven in certain quarters). Here, again, he 
makes merry with the wireless as a means of communication 
between those who have ‘ passed over ’ and the ‘ undead.’ The 
whole prank is delightfully worked out, and the situation created 
by the prospect of ‘ the fellow-spirits on the other side ’ dema- 
terialising one of the undead Spiritualists is a real joy. A 
reviewer would do an injustice if he disclosed too much of the 
plot, or if he did anything else except exhort readers to read for 
themselves. 

There are some deliciously sly comments on modern Oxford. 
We are told, for instance, that ‘Saturday comes at well- 
ascertained intervals, but always-seems to take the L.M.S. by 
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surprise.’ This is certainly true at Oxford, where that excellent 
Railway seems to be run on the truly Oxford principle that 
between Oxford and Cambridge there is not only a world of 
difference, but a world of distance too. 

K. 


Tue Key To THE Stupy oF St. Tuomas. From the Italian of 
Msgr. Francesco Olgiati, D.D., Ph.D. Translated by John 
S. Zybura. (Herder. 5/-.) 


We find it very difficult to form a just valuation of the thesis 
expounded in this book, mainly owing to a suspicion that Mon- 
signor Olgiati has been unfortunate in his translator. In reading 
the volume we have felt convinced time after time that the 
English (or American) does not always convey the sense of the 
original, and this feeling is largely justified in passages where 
a test can be made even without reference to the Italian, as, 
for example, where a Latin quotation is given with its trans- 
lation. On page 24 we read: ‘ Quidquid est, si quid est, ens 
est—all that exists, if existence, is being.’ We wonder, more- 
over, whether the learned professor of metaphysics meant to 
say : ‘ Potency is that which can be. Act is that which exists. 
Becoming is the passage from non-being to being. Matter and 
Form are the elements of substantial being, which is created 
and corporeal ’ (p. 43). None of these propositions is Thomist. 

Many small inaccuracies (whether they are to be traced to the 
author or the translator it is not easy to determine) tend to 
arouse a feeling of dissatisfaction, as, for instance, when St. 
Thomas is said to describe his proofs for the existence of God 
as ‘ his “‘ five ways of reaching God’’.’ Again the references 
to the Commentaries on Aristotle in the earlier part of the book 
have ‘ lib.’ where they should have ‘ lect.’ (pp. 8, 9.) 

We doubt whether there is any ‘ key’ to the study of St. 
Thomas other than prolonged and profound thought. We feel 
sure that this is the key of which the learned author himself 
has made use. However, that put forward here is the recogni- 
tion of the place of being in the Thomist system. As far as one 
can judge from an unsatisfactory translation, the endeavour 
to signify the fundamental importance of the notion of being in 
all branches of the system results either in a labouring of the 
obvious, as in its application to metaphysics, or in a straining 
of the accurate and normal usage of words. We do not, of 
course, deny the basic character of the concept of being in 
Thomism, but we would urge that this is not an entirely new 
discovery and, in any case, we feel that an even better defence 
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of the thesis could have been made by one who was not so 
obviously trying to make it. 

Our last word, however, shall be as our first. We feel un- 
happy about this translation, and we hold ourselves ready and 
even anxious to modify or reverse our judgment of the thesis 
when we have seen the original. H.J.C. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAND. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 2/6.) 


Fr. Vincent McNabb has gathered these essays from many 
places, and would have the reader note their ‘ unity of thought 
and purpose.’ The intervening years—and several years have 
passed since certain of these essays first appeared—have not 
diminished the freshness of the writing nor blunted the point 
of their appeal. The Land Question, and all the problems of 
unemployment and housing, which derive from this fundamental 
Land Question, still cry insistently for answer. And for answer 
Fr. McNabb proclaims a Crusade— Back to the Land.’ We 
must put first things first in economics as elsewhere. Food, 
clothing, housing and fuel—these are the primary and perpetual 
needs of man. Neglecting these and putting secondary things 
—transport and divers luxuries—before them, we are landed in 
horrible muddles and confusions. To the priest and theologian 
no less (and perhaps even more) than to the layman is it plain 
that the lack of housing is a compelling cause to bad morals. 
Fr. McNabb in the essay ‘ Why Satan Wins ’ gives statistics of 
the number of families living in one and two rooms respectively 
in Liverpool, St. Pancras and Lambeth. On this knowledge 
he bids us act. 


‘ Denunciations of Neo-Malthusiasm and praise of larger 
families seem almost blasphemous when unaccompanied by 
denunciations of the state of things revealed by the official 
reports of our Medical Officers of Health. It is quite clear 
that, theologically speaking, the state of things in which 
thousands of families live in one room is a proximate occa- 
sion of Neo-Malthusiasm, just as residence in a house of 
ill-fame would be a proximate occasion of sexual sin. And 
our denunciations of a sinful system will seem, if not blas- 
phemous, at least hypocritical, if not coupled with some 
earnest effort to end the system.’ 


To end the system we must cease from the economics of the 
money-changer ; cease from producing for the sake of dividend 
and profits, and produce primarily for the satisfaction of human 
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needs. Fr. McNabb is under no illusions as to the difficulties 
in the return to agriculture. The ‘ Economics of the Exodus ’ 
are a stumbling block to the ‘ progressive ’ social reformer and 
sheer foolishness to the capitalist. ‘ It is, then, abnormal or 
divine to lead dwellers in a city back to the land.’ 

To live on the land means, mercifully, no return to the condi- 
tions of life in thirteenth and fourteenth century England. We 
can to-day, by co-operative labour and the help of science, 
produce more than enough for our primary needs ; and with the 
surplus we can procure those amenities—beds and bedding, tea 
and sugar, tobacco and soap—which the middle ages knew not. 
We can also, but only by co-operative labour and the help of 
the engineer, secure for rural life an ample supply of water and 
good drainage. The plagues, pestilences and domestic filth of 
the middle ages still flourish amongst the peasant proprietors 
of the Balkan lands (and possibly nearer home) ; no excuse can 
be made for their re-introduction into Great Britain. 

One criticism must be made of statements of fact. It is hardly 
the whole truth to say that Neo-Malthusianism was brought to 
the working classes from the wealthier people, that * What the 
West End took Eastward ’ was the Malthusian doctrine. A 
hundred years ago Cobbett refused to go on the platform with 
Carlile, the Radical freethinking bookseller, because Carlile, 
with Francis Place and other Radical politicians of the time, 
advocated Malthusianism. Fifty years ago the Malthusian 
teaching of Charles Bradlaugh and his supporters had very 
considerable influence amongst the politically-minded of the 
working class, an influence that only diminished on the rise 
of the Socialist movement in the eighties; for the Socialists 
would have none of this notion that there was not room and 
abundance for all. 

A second criticism. If the author of these essays had but 
put the dates of their first appearance, the value would have been 
the greater. Events are named, and the reader, very reason- 
ably, wants to know when the events occurred. 1 hope when 
the book goes into a second edition, Fr. Vincent will give—in 
the Table of Contents, for instance—the year when the essay 
was published. 

In the meantime, let all Catholic Study Circles, Social Guilds- 
men, all who are in earnest for social justice (and all who can 
enjoy good writing), buy and read this book. There is no dry- 
ness in these garnered essays, ‘ they might almost be called the 
blood-spurtings forced from the mind and heart of a priest in 
life’s fighting line, by the pressure of defence and attack.’ 

J.c. 
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